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‘It is a poor lookout for anyone in Greek tragedy who is called fortunate’ 
(and can anyone identify the source of the quotation for the Editor), and his 
hybristic characterization of his Department as ‘still surviving and independent’ 
duly met its comeuppance when the University Plan was circulated in its first form. 
For UGC guidelines apparently deem that 2-man Departments are not viable, and must 
at least be allowed to fade away by ‘natural wastage’ coupled with redeployment of 
staff (such as seems already to have happened in some places, though the Editor 
does not think it proper to say which). However, ‘for the time being ...' 

CUCD too has been favoured with a suggestion for a national plan (such as 
other disciplines are well advanced in at least discussing), though the suggestion 
(not unlike those of the Editor, though it is not his) does not seem to have met 
with universal approval. It is perhaps unfortunate that there is a D in the title: 
University Classics should be the concern of the Council, not necessarily the de- 
fence of Departments. Meantime the unit of decision is the University and not the 
discipline: organizations are always concerned for the fact and not the shape of 
their survival. 

Delphic as ever, the Editor turns to the production of LCM. Miniaturization 
means that it is typed on an IBM 82C in Letter Gothic 12, Boigny Greek 10 used at 
12 pitch, and Light Italic 12, together with various symbol type-spheres, on A3 
paper single space with margins set at 25 & 105 on the lower scale. It is then 
reduced to 82.5%, being the degree of reproduction which produces a size of type 
acceptable to most readers (though some would not mind it smaller). 

He does not impart this information to satisfy idle curiosity or fill the 
page. It would very materially assist him in the production of the journal if 
those contributors who were able to do so provided camera-ready copy to the above 
specification. The number of lines to the sheet are immaterial, as the Editor will 
always make up pages. He will continue to accept contributions in other forms, but 
it is likely that those in camera-ready copy will appear fast than those which 
he has to retype himself. A carrot therefore but no stick, and the appearance of 
the journal will remain uniform. He will await with interest the reaction. 
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M.L.WEST(Royal Holloway & Bedford New College, London): The lost opening of the 
Choephoroi 
LCM 10.9(Nov.1985), 130-131 


In LCM 9.9(Nov.1984), 134f., Dr H.J.Blumenthal challenges the conventional 
arrangement of the four fragments that are usually admitted as the only remains 
of the first portion of the Choephorot prologue. It is good to see the matter 
being subjected to examination — editors are often inclined to follow what their 
predecessors have done without thinking very hard — but I believe Blumenthal to 
be mistaken. I also believe that modern editors are wrong to limit themselves to 
four fragments, Four others have at various times received credence, and two of 
them, I shall suggest, are still very much worth considering. 

Everyone agrees that lines 1-3 (the numbering, of course, reflects only the 
conventional sequence in our editions) were the first three lines of the play. 

“Eouf| xOdvie, matoa.’ énontetwy “edt, 
awe yevod po. Etymaxde tT’ al tounéver- 
fw yao etc yiiv thvSe ual xatépxopar. 
-Blumenthal proposes to read 4-9 in the following order: 
* * * * 
ob yde topx<dv> Giywa odv mdétep udpov, 
ovS’ €Eéterva xeto’ én’ Supopdit venpod 


* * * 
TAdnauov “Ivdxwe Spernipiov, 
tov Sebtepov St tdvEe nevSntipLov 
* * * ve. 
TouBov &’ én’ éxSwor tH.Se unotoow natol 
ywAvetv, dxotout. 
He was partly anticipated by the independent-minded and highly readable Hartung, 
who in his edition of 1853 adopted the order 1-3: 4-5: 8-9: 6-7. Blumenthal's 
arguments are, in brief, (i) grave-offerings belong, in formal ritual, after lam- 
entation and stretching out of hands; (ii) Orestes ought to complete his ritual 
duties to his dead father before beginning his appeal to him. 

The defect in (i) is glaringly obvious. 6-7 and 8-9 are not parallel items 
jin a sequence. 6-7 refer to what Orestes is doing now, 8-9 refer to the time of 
Agamemnon's burial, years before. The ydo in 8 shows that these two lines const- 
jtute an explanation. What is being explained? Surely the offering which Orestes 
is making now. 'I bring you this belated token of mourning now, because I was not 
there to mourn you at your funeral.’ 6-7, therefore, are rightly placed by most 
editors before 8-9. 

As for 4-5, surely Orestes calls upon his father (in the third person) to 
listen before he addresses him in the vocative; and surely he announces that 
what he is standing on is the grave-mound before he speaks of laying his offer- 
ing of hair upon it. We are thus brought back to the customary order, 1-3: 4-5: 
6-7: 8-9. And in it we can discern the outlines of a logical progression. In Iff. 
Orestes is addressing Hermes Chthonios, and tells us that he has returned to Ar- 
gos. In 4-5 he identifies the grave-mound and mades a transition to addressing 
Agamemnon. In 6-7 he announces his dedication of two locks of hair. The one of- 
fered to Inachos is not, of course, being placed at Agamemnon's grave: he has al- 
ready given it to the river on re-entering the country, half an hour ago. This 
offering of a Spentiprov is doubly significant. It marks the fact that he is in 
his own land, and simultaneously the fact that his childhood is over, he is now 
grown up and ready to act. The second lock is in mourning for Agamemnon,~sand in 
8-9 he goes on to explain why it is being offered now. 

To this sturdy skeleton I now attach the first and finest of the uncanonic- 
al fragments. It comes from the same scene of the Frogs that supplies lines 1-3 
and 4-5. Interrogating Aeschylus about line 1-3, Euripides asks (1141-3) 

TIOtEp’ oy tov “Eopfiv, &c 6 noth GuNAETto 

abtot Biratwe éx yuvarnelac xeodc 

&6ror¢g AaSpalorc, tat’ 'énonteverv' Eon; 
Hermann, Thiersch, Blass, and Rose have seen that Bratwe - AaSpatorc, if not also 
Tatho dmiteto, is Aeschylean language (cf. 4g.1230, 1495f., Cho.549, 556, 888) 
which almost certainly represents another quotation from our prologue. Why so 
many editors have chosen to ignore it, I cannot say for sure, but I suspect that 
the follow-my-leader instinct is to blame. The few who do acknowledge it agree 
in putting it between 3 and 4. Orestes is talking about Agamemnon, not yet to him. 
And it is not difficult to work out how he got from fw ydo etc yiv mide val 
watéoxouar to the topic of his father's murder. ‘Hermes Chthonios, guardian of my 
father's throne, save me and help me, because I have come back to this land ...' 
The explanation of the appeal to Hermes is far from complete at line 3. It must 
go on, '... to avenge my father, who was disgracefully done to death’. And this 
is still only part of the arch. What is it that Orestes wants Hermes to do for 
him? Anyone who cannot guess need only turn on a couple of pages to 165 + 124ff., 
where Electra makes a similar prayer: 

uMPVvVE uéyLote TH G&vw te val udtw, 

<denfov>, “Eouf) x8évie, unovfag uot 

tove yiic EveoSe Galuovac wAvetv épdic 

etydc, TATOd@iwy Gwudtwv énmroxdnouc 


SOD hele) 


aL 
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(which, incidentally, proves conclusively what matodu’énontetuw uodm refers to 
in line 1). Hermes Chthonios is invoked as the mediator between the world of the 
dead and the world of the living. In 130 Electra goes on to invoke Agamemnon him- 
self, just as Orestes does in 4ff.. The lines that Orestes addressed to Hermes, 
therefore, must have culminated in the appeal ‘So, I pray you, allow that my fa- 
ther may be able to hear me from Hades and respond to my invocation’. 

He then turned to Agamemnon (4-5). ‘And now on this grave-mound I call upon 
my father to hearken and give ear'. He went on, no doubt, 'For it is I, your son 
Orestes: I have come back at long last to my native Argos. One lock of my hair I 
have just given to Inachos in token of my nurture; this second one is for you ...' 
(6-7, leading on to 8-9). 

Of the three remaining uncanonical frgaments, two were adduced by Conington 
and one by myself (BICS 27[1980], 20f.). Conington's were: (1) Hesychius déonetote: 
WiAocigc, dmapacnetiorc. AloxtiAocg “Ayouiduvove; But this was long ago emended to Mé- 
yvove and combined with fr.127 N? = 6 M. Nothing points to Choephoroi. (2) Aesch. 
fab. inc. fr.375 N? = 6 M dynixavov téxvnua wal 6uctudutov (so Nauck for tetxnua 
val SuoewAutov), attested as referring to the robe with which Agamemnon was mur- 
dered. Wilamowitz, followed by Murray and Mette, supposed the line to have stood 
in the satyric Proteus. Wecklein thought of putting it in the Choephorot, not in 
the prologue but in place of line 999, which is as arbitrary as many of that use- 
ful but tasteless scholar's conjectures. If a home is to be found for the verse 
in this play, the most suitable place might be after 983. To put it in the pro- 
laqe would presuppose a more detailed account of the murder than the context 
calls for. 

My fragment consists of the phrase év xpatarAdwr né6wr, from Euripides, £7- 
ectra 534. I conjectured that Euripides got it from here because when he makes 
Electra ask scornfully ‘how could there be a footprint €v xpatatAdwr mé6wr?' this 
is only effective as a criticism of Aeschylus' recognition-scene if Aeschylus him- 
self had said the ground was stony; and because xpatatAéwe occurs nowhere else in 
Euripides, nor in Sophocles, but twice in Aeschylus. The phrase would go well af- 
ter 6-7. 'The one lock I have committed to the waters of Inachos, this one I lay 
on stony ground here at your tomb.' 

Our skeleton stands firm. The knee-bone's connected to the thigh-bone. The 
thigh-bone's connected to the hip-bone. Aeschylus does not babble on at random. 
He writes purposefully, often in large organic structures, sometimes so large 
that people fail to grasp the point of a passage because they are looking at it 
in isolation. A whole chorus may be in logical terms a single coherent paragraph. 
It is this quality that makes it possible to reconstruct the ground plan of half 
a prologue from a handful of fragments. 

Let us finally deck out the bones in plastic flesh, as certain archaeolog- 
ists have taken to doing, and see whether we can get a plausible approximation 
to the likeness of the living body. 

“Eoufl xSévce, mated.’ énontetwy xoctm, 

awthe yevod wou. Etimaxoc t’altouréwr. 

Tw yao elo yfiv thiSe ual natépxopar 

*“Apyetov otSac, toto BouAnSelc, Srweo 

Tatpdc yévuuar Ebv Seote tiudiopoc, 

bc & Bralwo &x yuvarnetlac xepdc 

6ddotg AaSpaloug SvowrEiic tT’ dmuAeTO. 

wal viv udtw mode attdv otte Fai Adyouc 

TidoSuevoov, “Eouri, nual watch xSovdc rep dv 

wAto. Agyovtoc ofa udtv yaloo. uAtuv. 
TUuBou &’ én’ SySwi THiSe unotoaw natol 

ywAvetv, Guottoar> cdc & motc mpe ty’ d5e, 

TA “Opgotns, xedviog &x ouyfic LOAdw 

aBSic medc “Apyouc tivSe oLrAtdamy xSdva. 

val tov uév dot., yitc trepBoardw Spouc, 

EGana TAdnouov *Ivdyxwe Spermietov, 

tov 6evtepov GE tdvSe TevSnTpLov 

tlSmur yalac Ev nuoatrAdwr méSor 

tov ody nd&tep npdc tiuBov, dc Enific xepdc 

déxnt xedvear yotv mivSe truce xdorv- 

ob ydo Trophy Stuwha ody nd&tep udpov, 

o0S’ E€éterva xete’ én’ Exqophit vexpod. 

GA’S updtiotov dv mo8’ EM ofBac, 

e{mep uéAer cor maré&dc etmActac te ofic 

val S&audtwv, donEov etuevet apevl, 

&>o oot yévaniar nov6luwe TL 

nowtds Tatearoig EvSuvactevaw Sdpoic. 

fas 

tl xpfua Aevoow; tic mod’ HS’ duiyuoic 

otelxet yuvarniv uta. 
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P.ROY(Sheffield): Antisthenes' affairs with Athentan women: 
Xenophon, Symposium 4.38 LCM 10. 9(Nov.1985), 132-133 


The prevailing view of the behaviour expected from respectable women in 
classical Athens lays some emphasis on the chastity required of them: Helene P. 
Foley, ‘The conception of women in Athenian drama' (pp.127-168 in the collection 
of essays Reflections of women in antiquity, New York, London & Paris 1981, which 
she edited) offers, at pp.127-132, a convenient recent summary of current views. 
In Xenophon's Symposiwn, however, Antisthenes is made to utter the following 
statement (Symp.4.38) which suggests greater promiscuity: the passage is well- 
known, but despite recent interest in evidence for the feminine condition in an- 
tiguity, does not seem to have been discussed at length. 

fv 6é mote wal dgooSrordont td obud you Sendfhi, ottw 
pou T Tapdv doneT dote alc dv noootAiw tmepaond{ovtal 
pe Std td un6éva dU0ov adtaic é8¢Aerv mpootréva. 

‘If ever my body feels a need for sex, I am so well 
satisfied with whatever comes my way that whatever 
women I approach weleome me gladly because no-one 

else wants to approach them.' 

For the present discussion it is immaterial whether Xenophon has, or has 
not, attributed to Antisthenes views which the latter genuinely held: what mat- 
ters here is whether such a statement could plausibly be made among Athenians 
of Antisthenes' day (for convenience sake, however, the statement will here be 
referred to as Antisthenes'). It does nonetheless seem that the statement agrees 
well enough with other views on sex attributed to Antisthenes, which include the 
following (references are to F.D.Caizzi, ed., Antisthenis Fragmenta, Milano 1966, 
and follow his numbering: there is a convenient recent review of what is known 
of Antisthenes in H.D.Rankin, Sophists, Socraties and Cynies, London & Canberra 
1983). Antisthenes apparently objected to excessive womanizing and incest (frr. 
29A-B); he regarded prostitutes as a cheap and safe outlet for sexual desire (fr. 
182); he regarded women, especially handsome women, as not uncommonly promiscu- 
ous (frr.109A-B, and fr.180 if authentic); and he believed that a man should 
make advances to women who will be pleased with them (fr.114). Other reported 
views of Antisthenes on sexual matters, including his work on begetting children 
or marriage, are not here relevant: v. frr.i (line 11), 115, 181. The meaning of 
fr.116 (‘that one should not shake off so-called adultery’) is wholly obscure. 
These views, and especially that of fr.114, match well enough the statement at- 
tributed to Antisthenes in the Symposium of Xenophon. 

What women could Antisthenes in the Symposium have been claiming that he 
slept with? It is important to note the context in which the claim is made, name- 
ly a speech in which Antisthenes explained, paradoxically, why he was proud of 
his wealth when he had in fact virtually no material wealth. He evidently had 
some property (such as the house mentioned in Symp.4.38), and may at certain 
times of his life have possessed some wealth (D.R.Dudley, History of Cynicism, 
London 1977, p.1 with n.1 on p.8); but he certainly adopted a life-style of con- 
siderable material simplicity. His main argument is that true wealth is in the 
soul, not in material riches. Antisthenes therefore insists on how simply and 
cheaply he lives, and his statement about the women he slept with is given as an 
example of his simple life-style. The women he slept with were therefore not 
prostitutes, who would have cost money; and in any case prostitutes whom no man 
ever approached are unlikely creatures. Again the women were not Antisthenes' 
slaves, Since his simple life-style precludes the possibility that he owned a 
number of female slaves; and Antisthenes should not habitually have been sleep- 
ing with other people's slave-women, nor would his argument have had much force 
if the only sexual outlet allowed to his simple way of life was the less desir- 
able slave-women of other people. 

The women in question were therefore free. Neither Antisthenes' statement 
nor its context makes clear whether the women were citizens or metics or both. 
We must suppose either than Antisthenes was making no distinction among free 
women, or that a distinction (e.g. that a man could find sexual partners freely 
among metic women but not among citizen women) was so obvious that Antisthenes 


Sharples, Lucretius 2.604-46 _ LCM 10.9(Nov.1985) 


did not even trouble to mention it. Given the views on women's promiscuity at- 
tributed elsewhere to Antisthenes (esp. frr.109A-B above), and the cases of adul- 
tery by Athenian women known even from our scanty evidence (serious accusations 
of adultery against Athenian citizen women do occasionally survive, e.g. Lysias 
1.6-26, and are of course implied by the laws prescribing punishment for adulter- 
ous wives, for which see A.R.W.Harrison, The law of Athens, Oxford 1968, vol.1, 
pp.35-39), it seems unlikely that Antisthenes expected Athenian male listeners 
automatically to reject the possibility that Athenian women might be promiscuous; 
and so, when Antisthenes does not indicate whether his sexual partners were met- 
ics or citizens, we must suppose that they might be either indifferently. There 
is no need to suppose. that the women approached by Antisthenes were unmarried, 
since married women might very well be neglected sexually by their husbands in 
addition to receiving no advances from other men. 

Is it then a credible claim that Antisthenes sought sexual partners among such 
free women as he happened to meet, and was received favourably by women whom 
other men did not approach? Clearly in a male drinking-party (for that is the 
setting of the Sympostum) a man might exaggerate his sexual_successes; but Anti- 
sthenes' claim is briefly made and passed over in a dialogue where success or 
failure in homosexual affairs gets much more attention than heterosexual activ- 
ity. Also Antisthenes' claim, while no doubt intended to surprise, is made not 
as a boast but as one proof among others of how modestly and cheaply he lives. 
The statement must then have been intended by Xenophon to appear as more or 

less plausible. 


The statement supposedly refers, of course, to the actual sexual activity 
of a man with less respect for convention than most, not to the publicly approv- 
ed norms of sexual behaviour in Athens. Its interesting feature, however, is 
that it could plausibly suppose that a man in classical Athens could without too 
much difficulty find free women, not prostitutes, who would gladly sleep with 
him because no other man made advances to them, and it of course implies that 
there were other women, inaccessible to Antisthenes' simple way of life, to whom 
other men did made advances. For the alternative is to suppose that Antisthenes' 
words mean that women yielded to his advances because no other man in Athens ever 
made advances to women: that is incredible. 


Copyright (C 1985 P.Roy 


R.W.SHARPLES(University College, London): Cybele and loyalty to parents 
LCM 10.9(Nov.1985), 133-134 


In book 2 of de rerum natura (600-643) Lucretius gives an account of the 
worship of Cybele, in the course of which a number of allegorizing interpreta- 
tions are mentioned. Lucretius himself does not endorse these rationalizations, 
to judge from his disclaimer at 644-5, 

quae bene et extmte quanvis disposta ferantur, 

longe tamen sunt a vera rattone repulsa, 
and the alternative rationalization which he is prepared to allow at 652-660 (if 
Ceres is a poetic name for corn, and so on, it is implied, earth can be called 
the mother of the gods to express the fact that it contains the seeds of many 
things within itself). 

Perhaps partly to lead up to this explanation and to contrast with it, 
there is considerable emphasis in the actual account of the worship of Cybele 
on the idea of Cybele as mother, and hence of parenthood. Cybele's chariot is 
drawn by lions, to show that even savage offspring should be tamed by the good 
offices of parents (2.604-5). Cybele’s priests are castrated to show that those 
who have been ungrateful to their parents are not worthy to produce offspring 
themselves (2.614-617), The procession strikes fear into the ungrateful (zngrata) 
and disloyal (zimpia) hearts and minds of the crowd (2.622-3; ingrata picks up 
615, and impia is especially appropriate for lack of loyalty towards parents). 
And the dance of the Curetes shows that people should defend their fatherland 
and protect and bring glory to their parents (2.641-3). 
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Bailey in his commentary (Lucretius, De rerum natura, Oxford 1947, vol.2 
p.908) does not comment on this particular emphasis on loyalty to parents, be- 
yond observing that the allegorization of the dance of the Curetes is far-fetched 
and clearly based on the earlier passages. And indeed it might not be thought 
worthy of comment that the worship of the Great Mother should be linked with the 
theme of parenthood, or that those who are casting around for rationalization of 
the rites should seize on loyalty to parents as grist to their mill. 

However, there is an interesting parallel, which has not as far as I know 
been specifically linked with this passage in Lucretius. It occurs in two texts; 
in [Aristotle], On Marvellous Things Heard 162, 648b3, and in [Plutarch], de 
fluviorun et montium nomintbus 9.5 (Geographi Gracet Minores, ed. Miller, Paris, 


- Didot, 1882, vol.2 pp.648-9). Flashar argues that the final section of the [Ari- 


stotle] work, from which this passage comes, is a later addition, and that the 
reference in [Aristotle] has been derived from [Plutarch] (H.Flashar, trans., 
Artistoteles Werke in deutscher Ubersetzung, Bd.18, Opuscula Teil 2, Darmstadt 
1972, pp.48-9). CPlutarch] names as his sources Agatharchides of Samos, On 
Stones, book 4, and Demaratus, On Phrygia, book 4; like most of [Plutarch]'s 
sources — or alleged sources — neither of these is known from elsewhere 
(Flashar 48 and 149). 
The passage in question forms one of a series of accounts of miraculous 
stones, and runs as follows in [Aristotle]: 
In the region of the mountain Sipylus they say there is a stone 
[presumably, as my colleague Alan Griffiths points out, not a 
single stone but a type of stone] like a cylinder; when pious 
(evoeBetc) sons find it, they place it in the sanctuary of the 
mother of the gods, and never go astray thanks to impiety (xdotv 
déoeBelag), but are always loyal to their fathers (@iAomktopec). 
It has been discussed in the context of this series of references to stones, and 
of the place played by sacred stones in religious cult, by H.Graillot, Le culte 
de Cybéle, Paris 1912, 18 n.4 and 329ff., and J.Bidez, ‘Plantes et pterres mag- 
tques d'aprés le pseudo-Plutarque De fluviis', in Mélanges Navarre, Toulouse 
1935,33; but it has not as far as I know been pointed out that, by providing 
(presumably) independent evidence for the theme of loyalty to parents in the 
cult of Cybele, it may throw some light on the background of the Lucretius 


~ passage. 


Why Sipylus? My colleague Mr Griffiths points out that the primary assoc- 
jation of that place is with the story of Niobe, and draws my attention to 
Iliad 24.611 (‘Zeus made the people stones’, Anode St AlSoug Toinoe Kpovlun); 
but I wonder whether there is any specific connexion. As Flashar 43 points out, 
it is characteristic of the [Aristotle] treatise to begin all its items with a 
geographical reference; and [Plutarch]'s treatise is a geographical one in any 
case. It is not clear that the places where the other magical stones in CAris- 
totle] are said to be found have any particular symbolic significance; perhaps 
Sipylus simply was the place about which this story was told. [Aristotle] 
mentions a stick at the river Phasis which preserves wives' fidelity (158); a 
stone at the Tigris which protects men from wild beasts (159); a herb at the 
Scamander which protects against ghosts (160); a herb on Taygetus which makes 
husbands affectionate (163); a stone in the Nile which stops dogs barking and 
protects against evil spirits (166); a stone at, or in, the Maeander which 
makes people murder their relations (167); and a stone on the mountain Berecyn- 
thus which makes people mad if they find it at the time of the mysteries of 
Hecate (173). 

Finally, Mr Griffiths asks me what happens if i impious sons find the stone 
near Sipylus? Well, perhaps the answer is that they don't; one may compare an- 
other item from [Aristotle]: ‘on Mount Tmolus there is a stone similar to pum- 
ice (Flashar ad loc.) which changes colour four times a day; it is seen by mai- 
dens who have not reached the age of wisdom’ ( ) — and presumably by no-one 
else. But it must be admitted that a charm which makes pious sons pious does 
not seem remarkably powerful. 


Copyright (C) 1985 R.W.Sharples 
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Review-discussion: B.D.HOYOS(Sydney): Polybius mendax? LCM 10.9({Nov.1985), 135-139 


Karl-Heinz Schwarte, Der Ausbruch des Zwetten Punischen Krieges — Rechtsfrage 
und Uberlieferung (Historia-Einzelschriften, Heft 43), Wiesbaden, Franz Steiner 
Verlag, 1983, pp.xvi + 108. 


Part 1. Uberlieferung. 


Wars are nasty and brutish, and seldom short, but the causes of some of them 
hold a special fascination that seems never quite to fade away. Because serious 
wars accelerate developments in politics, society and other fields, or dislodge 
developments from their peacetime paths into new (generally unforeseen) ones, un- 
derstanding why they came about is vital; it is also peculiarly difficult because 
most records are partisan. In our own century 1914 and 1939 are the palmary exam- 
ples; the American Civil War and the Peloponnesian War are two others. For Roman 
history it is the Punic and Macedonian ones that seem to excite analysts most of- 
ten, and the Second of either series above all. Schwarte's new study — the pub- 
lished version of his 1980/81 Habilitationsschrift — takes up a theme often han- 
dled in modern scholarship: notable predecessors being J.W.Rich in his Declaring 
War in the Roman Republie (Coll. Latomus 1976) and W.V.Harris in War and Imperial- 
tsm in Republican Rome (Oxford 1979), each from a clearly limited viewpoint. But 
monograph studies of the origins of Hannibal's War are much fewer; here for pre- 
decessors Schwarte has only Eugen Talibler's Vorgeschichte des Zweiten Punischen 
krteges of 1921 and Heinrich-Christoph Eucken's 1968 dissertation Probleme zur 
Vorgeschichte des Zwetten Punischen Krieges. 

S. naturally owes much to these and other earlier studies (and gives a good 
bibliography of them, going back to 1882, on pp.xii-xv), but both his layout and 
his conclusions are substantially new. The layout is puzzling at first: even if 
Chapter 1 does promise a study of Polybius' use of Fabius Pictor, why do we find 
ourselves starting off with a considerations of Polybius' attack (3.20.1-6) on 
earlier writers’ assertion that the Senate debated the proper course of action 
after Saguntum had fallen to Hannibal (pp.1ff.)? An Homeric plunge in medtas res 
to be sure. But all steadily becomes clear. 

S. presents an intricate, not always easy to follow, sequence of arguments, 
made no easier by a style full of verbal nouns and dependent phrases and clauses 
in the best academic tradition: a sample — Es wird heraus ersichtlich, dass Po- 
lybius mitt der Vorstellung eines von den Karthagern begangenen, fir die rémische 
Krtegserklarung ausschlaggebenden Unrechts einem offenbar mit zwingender Verbind- 
lichkeit geltenden Rechtsfertigungskanon zu entsprechen suchte, p.84. Chapter 1 
deals with Quellenkritisehe Grundfragen (pp.1-36), 2 with Sagunt (37-55), 3 with 
Krtegsgegner und Kriegsschuld (56-74), 4 Von Fabius Pietor zu Livius: Motive und- 
Tendenzen der Uberlteferung (75-96) and Chapter 5 gives Ausblicke. Each is divid- 
ed into sections (as 1.1, 1.2 & 1.3), subsections (e.g. 1.2.2) and — in Chapter 
1 — even sub-subsections and beyond (1.2.21, 1.2.22.1, etc.). Oddly, despite 
this impressive paraphernalia S. makes cross-references in the ordinary way, by 
page-references, throughout. There is no subject-index, but a useful Register of 
passages cited. 

Textual errors are few: mention of the peace treaty of '201' (p.102) must 
from the context really mean 241, and the final sentence of p.74 seems to have 
lost a nteht. The two source-stemmata on pp.33 and 35 are a little puzzling: the 
first fails to link Silius Italicus' posited source with Livy also, although on 
pp.22ff. S. argues that they both derive from one, the second then sets out Val- 
erius Antias as source for them both and for Appian and Dio, contradicting his 
text (p.33). Presumably these are oversights. 

The Second Punic War erupted after Hannibal attacked and captured Saguntum, 
a Spanish town friendly with Rome. Despite having done nothing, not even diplo- 
matically, to help the Saguntines during the siege, the Senate now — during 
218 — sent envoys to Carthage demanding that Hannibal be handed over together 
with his advisors, on pain of war. What has always been puzzling is that, so Pol- 
ybius seems to say, the Romans then and later viewed the attack as a violation 
of the accord they had made with his predecessor Hasdrubal some years earlier, 
under which Hasdrubal had undertaken not to lead a military expedition across 
the River Ebro. Polybius himself says it was a violation, or seems to (3.30.3). 
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Since the Ebro-limit makes sense as a concession to Hasdrubal — and Polybius 
implies that it was one (2.13.6) ~— only if it conceded to him and Carthage Roman 
consent for them to annex all Spain up to that line, we should expect the Romans 
in 218 to keep very quiet about it and the Carthaginians to trumpet the geograph- 
ical fact that Saguntum lies far south of the river. Not a bit: the Carthaginians 
insisted that the Ebro-line had no validity for them, the Romans that it did (3. 
21.1, 29.2ff.). 

Scholarly efforts to resolve the conundrum are nearly as numerous as the 
scholars, and vary from emending Polybius' text (at 3.30.3) to seeing him as a 
credulous, or compliant, victim of not-too-subtle Roman propaganda via Fabius 
Pictor or Cato. The conundrum is only one of the problems surrounding the origins 
of the war and the relative contributions of Rome and Carthage to provoking it. 
S. is not all that interested in the other problems for their own sake — the 
Roman seizure of Sardinia in 237, the aims of the Barcids in creating a new Punic 
empire in Spain, Rome's attitudes to Carthage and the Barcids between 241 and 
220, the background and import of the Ebro-accord itself ~ and discusses. them 
only as they throw light on two linked questions: the role of the Saguntum-crisis 
in precipitating war, and how that role came to assume the form it has in our 
surviving sources. His answer to these is simple: wholesale distortion and faisi- 
fication, starting with Polybius but not all of it stemming from him. 

The layout of his argument, it turns out, has logic. He discusses why Poly- 
bius is so annoyed at other historians’ claim that there was protracted debate 
in the Senate in 218 over how to react to the fall of Saguntum, in order to lead 
onto the matter of the two Roman embassies of 220 and 218 in Polybius. The first 
(winter 220/219) went to Hannibal at Carthago Nova to advise him — according to 
Polybius — neither to molest Saguntum nor to cross the Ebro, then proceeded to 
Carthage itself to make the same démarche there (3.15). The second, during 218, 
went: only to Carthage with the ultimatum. Polybius, as has often been noted, does 
not tell us what reception the first embassy met at Carthage; this even though 
the result of its rather torrid interview with Hannibal had been, he says, that 
the envoys 'plainly [saw] that it had to be war’ (3.15.12), surely a crucial mat- 
ter needing urgent clarification from the Punic home authorities. S.'s explanati- 
on of Polybius' silence is again simple: no such trip occurred (pp.1-2). Fabius 
narrated only the trip to Spain to see Hannibal. Its extension to Carthage, we 
learn a long time later, is part of a Polybian apologia to remove any doubt about 
Rome's peacable intentions in 200/19 (pp.79-89). 

The reason for painting Rome as principled and peace-loving, and Carthage as 
the reverse, even at the cost of truth, was ~ S. argues — to excuse the ruth- 
less treatment meted out to Carthage in 146. Polybius needed to make the latter 
fully responsible for the Second as for the First Punic War. And for this he 
could not use the facts, even as recounted by Fabius Pictor. For Fabius, correct- 
ly, presented the Barcids as practically independent in Spain, at any rate from 
Hasdrubal on (pp.1-4, 67-8, 77) — and Rome in her dealings with them, even as 
late as 220/19, as recognizing this and ignoring the government at Carthage (pp. 
59-62, 72, 97). Moreover Fabius insisted on the home authorities’ antagonism to 
Hannibal as well as to Hasdrubal, and their disapproval of his anti-Roman behav- 
jour (Polybius 3.8); this down to 219 anyway. And finally, Fabius' narrative de- 
picted not the fall of Saguntum but Hannibal's crossing of the Ebro in mid-218 
as triggering war (pp.38-9, 77-9). 

Polybius by contrast needed to deny the Barcids' independence, deny any an- 
tagonism between them and their homeland, affirm that in 220/19 the Romans warn- 
ed Carthage as well as Hannibal against molesting Saguntum, and affirm too that 
in 218 there was no doubt or hesitation by the Senate at the news of that city's 
fall, but instead a prompt and stern ultimatum — well before Hannibal set out 
to cross the Ebro. One effect of this was that he had also to cover up the fact 
that the embassy sent to Carthage in 218 engaged in an extensive, but intellect- 
ually unsuccessful, debate (Suxarorcyia) with the Punic authorities over what 
the peace treaty of 241 and the Ebro treaty of 226 (or 225) did and did not allow. 
He alleges that the Roman envoys were too angry about Saguntum to respond at 
length to the Carthaginian case, and then sets out in detail the arguments they 
would otherwise have used (3.21.6-8, 29.1 - 30.2) — arguments which, S. holds, 
the envoys really did use, only for them to fail (pp.9-11, 42-51). 

If S. is right, more than the controversial origins of the Second Punic War 
has to be drastically rethought. The credibility of the extant sources for (at 
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least) the first century or so of Rome's imperial advance — 264 to 146 — comes 
into serious question. For on his interpretation every Roman and Roman-influenced 
source on the period 241-218 is affected by distoritions, fictions and plain lies 
on the amplest scale. It follows that the same may hold, nay should hold, for the 
later periods dealt with by the same sources and tradition. Even Polybius turns 
out in S.'s exegesis to belie his normal reputation and be shown up for an un- 
scrupulous (though not seamlessly skilful) practitioner of historiographical dirty 
tricks. Livy in fact comes out rather ahead, if only negatively: er stch damit 
begniigt hat, konkurrierende Berichte durch mehr oder minder geschickte Kontamina- 
tion zu harmonisteren (p.96). 

The implications are grave. If practically all our literary sources are pre- 
pared to forge and fudge crucial evidence so, it becomes almost impossible to 
reach coherent conclusions even about the most fundamental matters — not to men- 
tion the most controversial ones. If Polybius can invent and suppress freely when 
dealing with Roman-Punic relations between the two wars, what may he not have con- 
cocted about Roman relations with the Greek world, an area and a theme in which 
he had a personal interest? And if Polybius, how much more the Roman annalists? 

We cannot shy away from S.'s thesis on the ground that it raises questions too 
uncomfortable to face: if those are its implications and the thesis itself is 
well founded, the earthquake wil] have to be lived with. But that first means 
that his thesis must be carefully analysed. 

The reader may not realize it at the time, but S.'s first main point turns 
out to be basic to his entire case. That is, the argument that Fabius Pictor re- 
counted the Roman embassy of winter 220/19 (more likely autumn 220) as going sole- 
Ty to Carthago Nova to see Hannibal (pp.1-4). From this flows practically every 
other conclusion on the sources: Polybius' supposed distortion of the role of the 
second embassy, his cover-up of the Roman recognition of Barcid independence, his 
dogged insistence on making Carthage herself aware (from 220) of Rome's protecto- 
rate over Saguntum and responsible for the attack on the city. 

Linked to this reconstruction of Polybian tampering is another, just as vi- 
tal. Fabius alleged, as we know from Polybius (3.8.1-8), that Hasdrubal ruled 
Spain without reference to the authorities at Carthage, Hannibal followed in his 
footsteps, and Hannibal launched war against Rome without Carthaginian agreement 
and contrary to the views of all the leading men there. If that were correct, Po- 
lybius then asks (§§ 9-10), why then did not the Carthaginians hand him over to 
the Romans in 218? They would have rid themselves of a nuisance and avoided a 
disastrous war. They did not, S. now replies, because by 218 Hannibal had come 
to an understanding with his home government and so had it on his side; and Pic- 
tor acknowledged this (pp.3-4), wte aus Polybios zwetfelsfret hervorgeht (p.4). 

But gwetfelsfret this inference is not. If Hannibal went so far as tov mOAe- 
pov éEevnvoxévar ... “Poyatorc mop thy KopxnSoviwy yvuunv, and not one of the 
prineipes viri at Carthage approved his handling of the Saguntum question, as Fa- 
bius held (Polybius 3.8.6-7), Fabius cannot have envisaged that soon after the 
fall of Saguntum — before the Romans had even sent their second embassy, far less 
before “Awifav ... nddcuov ... E€evnvoxévar “Puuatorg — the governor of Spain 
had somehow swung the authorities and his fellow-aristocrats at Carthage behind 
him. Polybius' question in response to Fabius' allegations — if they disapproved, 
why did the Carthaginians not hand Hannibal over? — may or may not be fair (S. 
is contemptuous: einer rationalistischen Konstruktion, p.3), but it makes no sense 
even in Polybius' own terms if the writer he is seeking to confute had made it 
clear that well before then the Carthaginians had swung over to Hannibal's side. 
There would hardly be any point in pretending that Fabius said something else when 
any reader could go and look the latter up. And Polybius goes on to imply that 
Fabius depicted the Carthaginians as hostile to Hannibal throughout the war: ‘so 

far were they from doing any of the above-mentioned [sc. handing him over and 
saving themselves from war] that they fought the war for seventeen years continu- 
ously in accordance with Hannibal's plan' and quit only when they were thoroughly 
beaten (3.8.11). What point in adding this to the argument against Fabius if it 
tallied with Fabius own claim? 

S. thinks much more highly of Pictor's veracity and objectivity than of Po- 
lybius'. Pictor had his little faults — he saw Hannibal as breaking a valid tre- 
aty with Rome in crossing the Ebro in 218 (pp.78-9), and as winning Carthage over 
in 218 when it was really 219 (pp.64-5), Hasdrubal was blamed for originating the 
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war thorugh greed and ambition, the Romans of course were always in the right — 
but Fabius was correct on all the key details. Thus S. knows that he did not lay 
decisive stress on Saguntum as an attla of the war (pp.77-8); it is only Polybius, 
mendacious again, who says that he did (3.8.1). Fabius, like Polybius himself, 
was concerned wn die Einstellung gewisser Personen (i.e. Hasdrubal and Hannibal) 
und nicht um die Valenz eines bestimmten Eretgnisses, so that any mention of Sa- 
guntum among his aftiat would be eine durchaus heterogene Komponente and thus un- 
acceptable. All that we know of Fabius' views on these matters comes, of course, 
from Polybius, who for S. is perfectly capable of lying about what his predecess- 
or said; not everyone will share S.'s confidence that he can tell truth from fals- 
ity in Polybius' citations from Fabius' lost history. Or even that some of the 
citations are false and others true. 

Fabius Pictor has an oddly chequered reputation. Scholars dealing with the 
outbreak and causes of the First Punic War do not have much time for him, seeing 
a heavy pro-Roman bias in anything that might be traced to him (it is Polybius 
who tells us of the pro-Roman bias, 1.14.1-3); they prefer to follow reconstruc- 
tions of what the — equally lost — Sicilian historian Philinus said, as recov- 
erable from Diodorus and Polybius (though Polybius also warns of Philinus’ bias, 
a pro-Punic one, 1.14-15). The common criterion for attacking Fabius on the ori- 
gins of the First, but respecting him, up to a point, on those of the Second Pu- 
nic War often seems to be that, on the Second, he is judged more objective than 
Polybius, but that, for the First, Philinus is more objective than him. These 
judgements all depend on how the detailed evidence is assessed, naturally; and 
when it comes to doing that, the whole exercise proves both fragile and (very of- 
ten) subjective. 

If S.'s crucial conclusions about the embassy of late 220 and Hannibal's re- 
lations with Carthage fail to convince, then the greater part of his elaborate 
revisionist thesis starts to collapse. There could have been a trip to Carthage 
by the envoys in 220 after seeing Hannibal, though S. is not the only scholar to 
be dubious of it: so too G.V.Sumner, HSCP 72(1967), 237-41. Fabius did not repre- 
sent the Carthaginian authorities as swinging to Hannibal by the time war broke 
out. Besides, Polybius is right to reject the idea that the Barcids were indepen- 
dent of and at odds with Carthage. Hasdrubal and Hannibal are both recorded as 
being elected to their generalship by the Carthaginian people (Diodorus 25.12.1; 
Polybius 3.13.4 [n.b. wig yuan); Livy 21.3.1; Hamilcar had been too, Diodorus 
25.8.1); Hannibal's preliminary measures in 218 embraced Africa as well as Spain; 
and all sources present the anti-Barcid group in the Punic senate as a minority 
— Livy on occasion as a minority virtually of one (21.11.1). That some of the 
Carthaginians in defeat did their best to saddle Hannibal with all the blame for 
the war (cf. Polybius 15.1.7-8; Livy 30.16.5) is neither surprising — rather the 
same has been tried with a, far less attractive, national leader after a mighty 
war in our own century — nor proof. 

One question needs to be asked about this inventive Polybius whom S. thinks 
he has found. How persuasive did he expect his Hzstory to be, if at so many vital 
points it could be seen to diverge drastically from other accounts? Especially if 
all or many of those others tended to agree among themselves, as on whether the 
first embassy went to Carthage as well, and whether the capture of Saguntum or 
the crossing of the Ebro was the true altia of war? Some divergences could be ac- 
cepted, particularly where Polybius had the sounder arguments (as on Carthaginian 
support for the Barcids in Spain); but for most of what S. regards as his tenden- 
tious distortions or falsifications, the Megalopolitan would, as S. says, be using 
no new information but allein seine spekulative Vernunft (p.85). Would anyone be 
convinced, and, more important here, could Polybius suppose that anyone would pre- 
fer his lone and maverick version? 

One might reply that Yes, Romans would when they realized how his account 
put them in a much better light (whereas S.‘s Fabius was prone to all kinds of 
embarrassing disclosures, pp.77, 83). But this purpose would not readily be seen 
in most of the supposed tamperings with the facts, and arguably one could give a 
pro-Roman version of what happened without pushing in these complicated and con- 
fusing forgeries (after all, S. supposes that Fabius did so). If forgeries were 
wanted, how is it that Polybius overlooked a crucial opportunity: the terms of 
the Ebro-accord of spring 225, as it should probably be dated? He himself, as 
mentioned, later seems to link Saguntum's fall to a breach of that accord (3.30. 
3). For a man of his inventive talents it would have been the work of a moment to 
add a proviso guaranteeing the safety of Saguntum, as well as mentioning the fa- 
mous Punic promise not to campaign beyond the Ebro. Later historians, Livy inclu- 
ded, cheerfully did just that, sometimes much more (like Appian). But Polybius — 
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he failed miserably to seize the chance. Not only in repeated citations does he 
give only the Ebro-clause, but in first reporting the accord he tells us: '[the 
Romans] said nothing about the rest of Spain’ (thy uév Many “IBnolav nopectumin, 
2.13.7). Did he fear that, on this one item, discrepancy with other accounts 
would be a disaster? If so, why? 

S. is rather more persuasive on aspects of annalistic Quellenkritik (pp.13- 
36) — though not on all. He makes, for instance, a sound case for Livy's account 
of Hannibal's first campaigns in Spain (21.5.3-17) coming directly from Polybius 
rather than via an intermediary like Coelius Antipater (pp.19-20), though with no 
mention of T.J.Luce's recent argument that Livy ‘rediscovered’ Polybius for Roman 
historiography (Livy: the Composition of his History, Princeton 1976, 69, 178-9, 
188 n.5). His close analysis of the divergences from Livy in Silius Italicus' po- 
etic narrative leads to a plausible inference that Livy is not, as often assumed, 
Silius' source. 

But then S. opts for Valerius Antias, on the rather shaky ground that Livy 
mentions Valerius at the close of Books 25, 26, 28 and 29, and during Book 30 — 
discounting A.Klotz' suggestion that Valerius was a Webenquelle in this decad (p. 
34 n.69) — and leaving unconsidered the point that Valerius cannot have devoted 
more than two or three books to the whole war (Luce 180). This is because S. wants 
the obvious alternative, Coelius, to be the source for Appian and Dio, since he 
regards their narratives as representing ein frithes Stadium der Transformierung 
des fabischen Berichtes (32, cf. 89-93). Both Coelius and Valerius earn a fair 
share of brickbats for distortions and falsifications, though not as many as the 
desperado from Megalopolis. Now, criteria for proving which extant author used 
which extinct one, and what constitutes evidence of earlier and later stages of 
a tradition, are inevitably subjective. S.'s reasons for these attributions — 
Appian and Dio have the first Roman embassy sent to Hannibal after the siege of 
Saguntum has begun but make it demand of him, and then at Carthage, that he keep 
his treaty-obligations; whereas Livy and Silius have it demand that he raise the 
siege and, on his refusal, make it proceed to Carthage to seek his handover; 
therefore Livy and Silius use the later source and still-more-contaminated mater- 
jal — do not convince (pp.30-33). 

S. ignores the possibility that Livy, at least, may have consulted earlier 
authorities still. That is risky. Livy tells us that, for the Roman losses at 
Trasimene, he follows Fabius (22.7.4). He cites L.Cincius Alimentus, a Roman cap- 
tured by Hannibal, in Book 21 itself (38.3), as well as Coelius on Hannibal's 
pass (38.7) and Coelius' version of Hannibal's famous dream (22.5.9; cf. Cicero, 
Div.1.49). Whether Livy got all these directly or at second, third or nth hand 
will never be established with certainty, but on circumstantial evidence he looks 
likely to have gone back at least to Coelius. 

Modern Quellenkritik, at least for the Punic Wars period, relies heavily on 
one or two basic assumptions: the crucial one being that when an extant author 
deals with a particular topic or episode, he relies for all of it (save for oc- 
casional touches) on a single source, and is prone to reproduce this source with 
more or less slavish faithfulness. This could be true of the working method of a 
Silius or a Diodorus ~ though even Diodorus, on the vexed events of 264, seems 
to be using two at least, one of them more pro-Roman than the other (compare his 
23.1 with 23.2-3) — and it seems true of Livy's Polybian sections, especially 
from Book 30 on: yet it could be significant that Livy practically explains why 
— it is because of his high regard for Polybius' accuracy (33.10.10; cf. 36.19. 
11-12, where [n.b.] he shows that he has also consulted and rejected Valerius: ). 
The arbitrary assumption is applied by rigorous Quellenkritiker to Polybius even 
to the point where, in the run-up to the First Punic War, his calling the Mamer- 
tines 'barbarians' at one point and 'Mamertines' at another is seen as proving 
two different sources, a Greek and a Roman. If many ancient historians made a 
point of looking up more than one source a lot of the time — and especially on 
topics of special interest and debate like war-origins — or if they followed 
Pliny the Elder's habit of making excerpta so as to be able to blend a variety 


of authorities on a given matter, it would be very tiresome for the source hunter. 


(to be continued) 
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Callimachus, The Fifth Hymn, edited with introduction and commentary by A.W. 
Bulloch (Cambridge Classtcal Texts and Commentaries 26), Cambridge University 
Press 1985, pp.xviii + 264, cloth, £32.50. ISBN 0-521-26495-2 


Bulloch's edition of Callimachus' fifth hymn, the Bath of Pallas, has fol- 
lowed close on the heels of Hopkinson's edition of the same poet's Hymn to De- 
meter. I was happy to salute Hopkinson's achievement — a synthesis of fine in- 
troduction, sensible text and eruditely percipient commentary — in this period- 
ical a few months ago (LCM 10.4[Apr.1985], 51-54), and it is with equal pleasure 
that I salute here Bulloch's edition of the companion Doric hymn as a comparable 
accomplishment full of learning, insight, judgement and sensitivity. Hopkinson's 
work, however, was that of a gifted newcomer to the world of Hellenistic scholar- 
ship. Based on a Cambridge Ph.D., it was the fruit of only a few years' study. 
Bulloch on the other hand has been wrestling with Callimachus since the middle 
60s (in 1967 he completed for a fellowship dissertation in Cambridge a monograph 
on the poet that was never published), and his edition of Callimachus' fifth 
nymn resembles rather a wine of noble vintage, long matured and calmly magister- 
jal. Even if a reviewer is bound to find in it a number of points where he will 
register disagreement, he ought at least to preface his quibbles with the honest 
statement that he finds it difficult to envisage a better edition of any major 
work by a Hellenistic poet. If the two Doric hymns of Callimachus allow, as Wil- 
amowitz claimed (Hellenistische Dichtung 1.182), ‘dite ganz etgene Kunst dieses 
Dichters Leuchten', Bulloch's introduction and commentary dazzlingly illuminate 
that art. There can have been only one disappointment for the editor. The work 
was published on 11 April 1985. Its dedicatee, Patrick Wilkinson, died just a 
fortnight later. 

Like Hopkinson, B(ulloch) prefixes to his edition a useful bibliography, 
judicious and well selected, but with one or two omissions. W.H.Mineur's commen- 
tary on the Zymn to Delos, published as a Mnemosyne supplement volume (83[1984]), 
came out too late to be useful or even known to B.. That is a pity, for Mineur's 
work usefully complements B.'s in several ways (it contains a long discussion of 
Callimachus' metrical practice, which B. lacks). Meisterhans-Schwyzer is includ- 
ed in the bibliography, but not L.Threatte'’s Grammar of Attic Inscriptions (Vol. 
I, Berlin 1980). Fragments of the Greek comic poets are all cited from Kock; 
those of Menander should have been numbered after the Kérte-Theirfelder edition. 

The fifth and sixth hymns have many points of contact. Their dialect is Dor- 
ic, their diction influenced by epic, their structure a frame of ceremonial ritu- 
al into which a little known myth of divine retribution is inset. In the Bath of 
Pallas the ritual honours the goddess Athena at Argos. The Palladium is carried 
in procession and bathed in the river Inachus. The myth deals with the blinding 
of Teiresias after he was an unwitting spectator of Athena bathing with his mother 
Chariclo. The whole hymn bristles with difficulties, and the key problems are 
discussed by B. in a long introduction (85pp.) which is judicious, perceptive and 
penetrating. I shall review this introduction first, then the text with its appa- 
ratus and translation, and finally the commentary. 

1. Introduction. B. begins by investigating the occasion for which the poem 
was composed. The ritual elements in the frame have an impressive dramatic liveli- 
ness, aS Kleinknecht emphasized in his important discussion of the hymn (Hermes 
74€1939], 301ff., reprinted in A.D.Skiadas, Kallimachos, Wege der Forschung 296, 
Darmstadt 1975, 207ff.). This vitality is allied to a mood of excitement and re- 
ligious fervour, as B. notes, yet all this (together with the realistic depiction 
of ceremonial details) seems to the editor part of a successful attempt by the 
poet at illusionistic verisimilitude. B.'s arguments appear very convincing to 
me, not only because I have expressed similar views in a recent article on an- 
other important Hellenistic poem, Theocritus' Thalysta (Estudios Clasicos 84[1984], 
335ff.), but mainly because this theory fits the known facts better than any 
other. Yet is the religious fervour itself part of the illusion, or is the poem 
a personal and sincere 'Lobpreis und Offenbarung einer géttlichen Wirklichkett', 
as Kleinknecht most recently suggested? And if the hymn was written for recita- 
tion to an Alexandrian audience far removed from its ceremonial setting, why was 
the local Argive ritual chosen by the poet? Here B. ingeniously suggests a link 
with Ptolemy's mythical genealogy going back to the Temenids. 
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B. goes on to argue (here with K.J.McKay, The Poet at Play, Mnemosyne supp- 141 
lement 6[1962], 28) that the Argive Palladium was housed in the temple of Athena 
Polias. This is very likely. B. suggests that Callimachus' version of the myth 
about Teiresias, originating apparently with Pherecydes, may have been known to 
the poet through Agias and Dercylus' Argolica (FGrH 3 B 305). The main alterna- 
tive explanation of the seer's blinding involves Hera and goes back to Hesiod 
(fr.276 Merkelbach-West). In discussing the most piquant detail of this second 
version B. mentions only the one interpretation of a disturbed text that gives 
women nine times as much pleasure from sex as men, and omits the other (favour- 
ed e.g. by Merkelbach-West) that makes the ration ten to nine, not nine to one. 

The editor treats Callimachus' diction and style with impressive skill. Like 
Hopkinson, he sees the Doric dialect as the icing on a basically epic cake. A 
section on metre is limited to the question why the poet chose elegiac couplets 
for a hymn. B. is sensibly sceptical about attempts to date the Bath of Pallas. 

Echoes of Homer and other poets (B. draws attention to a link between vv. 
23-28 of the poem and Theocritus 18.22-32, which is certainly there but perhaps 
over-stressed by the editor: how many of these links would an educated reader be 
able to pick up at first hearing?) create a special resonance in this type of 
poetry, as do the various word games and puzzles sprinkled throughout all the 
hymns. It is clear that the Alexandrian intelligentsia had minds that today would 
have reacted with pleasure to the tortuosities of a Ximenes crossword. Yet ming- 
led with these enigmatic allusions are passages of emotive simplicity; vv.30-38 
are in B.'s view as ‘direct and powerful’ as anything in Callimachus. With com- 
mendable insight B. emphasizes that in the narrative about Teiresias the focus 
is not on the blinding itself but the mother's grief at what seems to her too 
harsh a chastisement. The bleak lesson that some catastrophes have no satisfac- 
tory explanation is familiar enough from Greek tragedy, and B. may be right to 
feel that in trying to compress ideas of such magnitude into a short hymn Calli- 
machus may be straining the bounds of his form. 

A major section of the introduction deals with the textual tradition of the 
hymns. This is an excellent, up-to-date account benefitting from discoveries 
made since Pfeiffer's edition and from B.'s own careful study of the Poliziano 
and Lascaris editions. The dating of At (Athos Vatopedi 671, formerly 587) has 
now been confirmed as c.1420-43 by N.G.Wilson's identification of its scribe as 
Girard of Old Patras (Revue d'histoire des textes 4[1974]1, 139ff.). It is there- 
fore later than F, and the compelling evidence that it was copied or descended 
from F is no longer countered by any chronological impediment. At may safely be 
eliminated from the apparatus criticus. The relationship of F, however, to the 
TN group of mss. (GHSI) needs to be re-examined. B. argues for a new stemma, with 
At and n common descendants of un. 

Like Hopkinson, B. argues for dialectal consistency in the text of the two 
Doric hymns of Callimachus. This is a reasonable view to take in general. The 
poet was a Doric speaker by origin, and the ever increasing evidence from papyri 
(cf. now P.Oxy.3545-52 of Theocritus, published too late for B. to be able to 
refer to dialectal forms there) shows the inadequacy of the mediaeval tradition 
in this respect. Yet occasionally the argument for dialectal purity may be car- 
ried too far, as we shall soon see. 

2. Text, apparatus critieus, translation. B.'s text of the hymn differs from 
Pfeiffer's in thirteen places. In nine of these B. introduces a Doric form (4, 99, 
100, 109, 113 and 124 by his own conjecture; 55 after Pfeiffer, 60 Meineke, 75 W; 
a further instance (B.'s Zupdvtog at 14) is relegated to the apparatus. The other 
four are at 3 (punctuation), 25, (Meineke's évetoivato for étolvato, AoBotou for 
Boroton), 136 (B.'s & Suydtnp). In all but two of these places the editor's judge- 
ment seems to me admirable, enabling his text to improve even upon Pfeiffer's. 

At 113, however, B. doricizes the paradosis (dnndétav otn) to dmmdéua x’otn, follow- 
ing on a suggestion by Wilamowitz; the result may be more authentic dialect, but 
the triple repetition of the kappa is ugly at least to modern ears, and Callimach- 
us may have preferred the epic form of the mss. for reasons of euphony (the equal- 
ly Doric Theocritus appears to have written yd@tav in the Thalysia, 7.53). In 136, 
where the tradition is lacunose owing to damage in a parent manuscript, B. changes 
the at Suydtne of the mss. to & Suydtme. Could this at not rather be the ending 
of a third-person-singular verb in the middle? As an exempli-gratia supplement I 
should be tempted to suggest WetSe’, d&<idaSelac &’tvtpénet>ar Svydtme. 
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The apparatus criticus is a model. A few errors and inadequacies in Pfeiffer 
are removed. Now that At has lost its claim to be an independent witness, the 
sign F can replace a (= F + At). A more accurate report of mss. readings is given 
at e.g. 14, 47 and 48. B.'s thorough study of the early editions has enabled him 
to assign conjectures more correctly (e.g. 5, 49, 87, 93, 130, 137). As a bonus 
B. prints the scholia of the hymn. It is a pity that papyri have yielded nothing 
here. 

Facing the text B. prints his translation of Callimachus' words. He claims 
that it has no literary pretensions, but is merely a working version intended to 
convey ‘qualities of style, diction, tone and manner’. It appears to me to be in 
prose (B. gives the impression that he has aimed at poetic rhythms, however, and 
there is a conscious attempt to place his English words in the same sedes as the 
Greek original, so far as possible. The results are largely successful. The trans- 
lation is accurate, sensitive to nuances of meaning, and imaginative; it reads 
well. I have a few grumbles over details. 4: 'fair' (so also McKay) for EavSal 
is ambiguous in this context (we require 'fair-haired'). 13 and 15: ‘not perfumes, 
nor jars' would be more precise that ‘neither perfumes nor jars'; Callimachus has 
uh... undé, not uite ... wite. 51: ‘bringing Athena her bath beuatiful’ does not 
quite achieve the effect of ward here in its predicative position. 90: pou is 
not translated. 119: ti is not translated. 122: I should prefer something like 
'yes' for 4 here. 

3. Commentary. In his introduction B. says that his commentary is concerned 
basically with the linguistic groundwork. It aims to provide detailed information 
about diction and usage in Hellenistic poetry, a field in which the primary data 
have been less systematically collected by lexica such as LSJ. B. pays particular 
attention to the tone of a word or phrase in its context, examining it with an 
impressive sensitivity to the nuances of Hellenistic usage. He has naturally read 
widely throughout Greek literature, but he shows himself familiar also with dia- 
lect inscriptions throughout the Doric-speaking world. The information that he 
has thereby collected enables him frequently to correct or supplement inadequate 
entries in lexica like LSJ (e.g. on vv.14, 21, 52, 111, 127). Yet B. never parades 
his learning obtrusively. It is always the servant, not the master, of his method 
and his judgements. The precision of his linguistic and dialectal knowledge helps 
B. to defend mss. readings and conjectures (e.g. 111, 118, 128), to interpret 
meanings exactly (e.g. 1, 25, 50, 60, 94, 124), and to illustrate a word's status: 
prosaic or poetic, archaic, classical or Koine (e.g. 33, 41-2, 65, 95). My notes 
are full of remarks like ‘good appreciation of poetic idiom' (2, 3, 57) and ‘sen- 
sitive to word play’ (30, 99). 

Yet I should be wrong if I gave the impression that the one strength of this 
commentary was its detailed lexical precision. B. deals competently with all the 
problems that face an editor of this poem; he discusses details of metre and pro- 
sody, of formal structure, of religious ritual, with equal fluency. He is partic- 
ularly good, however, in two areas of fundamental importance to the appreciation 
of Hellenistic poetry. His discussions of Callimachean exploitation of other wri- 
ters, particularly but not exclusively Homer, often advance our knowledge of the 
poet's method. Secondly, B. is always sensitive to literary values. Many of his 
notes illuminate the effects that the poet is trying to achieve, and B. is not 
blind to occasional weaknesses (e.g. 107-18). 

It is inevitable that a reviewer will at times disagree with the interpret- 
ations, explanations and illustrations of his editor. I shall close this review 
with a fairly long list of detailed notes, all inspired by the high quality of 
B.'s commentary throughout and set down here in a spirit of friendly and apprec- 
jative disputation. 

1: B. notes Weinreich's point that the name of Pallas appears four times in 
this hymn, each in a different case. He fails, however, to observe that (e.g.) 
in Callimachus' Hymm to Delos the name Delos occurs in five different cases (2, 
4, 8, 9, 27) similarly. 3: Menander Asp.448 is not spoken by a Doric doctor but 
by an impersonator. 5: on the spelling of *ASnv@/‘ASnvata in Attic inscriptions, 
see now Threatte, I.271ff.. 7. B. takes mé&vta here adverbially, ‘all spattered’, 
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not adjectivally, 'all her armour'. The latter seems to me more natural, cf. vv. 143 
11-12. 8: cf. Josephson, Eranos 54(1956), 246ff.. 11: the existence of the adj- 

ective dxotBavtog = 'uncleansed' in Aeschylus (Zwn.237, fr.148 Nauck?) may indi- 

cate that the verb qovfdw was known long before Euripides. 13: oddly B. has no 

comment to make on the orthography of either dAcBdotows with its intrusive rho 

or “AxavtdSec/*AxardSec. The form dAdBaotog was supported by the Atticists. The 

rho first appears in Attic inscriptions of the 330s (Threatte, 1.482); cf. Tisch- 

ler, Glotta 56(1978), 5Off., and Hunter on Eubulus fr.100. As to “Ayavtc/*Ayatc, 
etc., Atticists preferred forms in -avi- (e.g. Phrynichus, EcZ. s.vv. “Adnatlxdv 
Goua and dpyarindv; Bekker, Anecd.Gr.449.10), but manuscripts and inscriptions 

are inconsistent (Threatte, 1.287ff.). 16: cf. Saara Lilja, The Treatment of 
Odours in the Poetry of Antiquity, Helsinki 1972. 19: the metonymy puzzle. B. 

fails to note the clue provided by udtontpov in v.17. 

24: the association of the Dioscuri with the Eurotas: cf. also Euripides 
Hel.205ff.. 27: the Attic form is always udon. 28: B.should have cited here 'Ari- 
staenetus' 1.10.8-9, @iocews EpevSog etavSte Enitpéxov tat¢ nopetatc. In this 
letter ‘Aristaenetus' has pillaged the Acontius and Cydippe episode of Callima- 
chus' Aetza (cf. my paper in YCS 27[1982], 305 and 308). 34: I should prefer to 
interpret mopSeviwat here as an adjective with nat6ec. 43: cf. also Suppl.Helt. 
1118, xovodiAogo. Eoduovtec. 47: B. makes no reference to the fact that Callima- 
chus himself wrote a work on rivers (frs.457-9 Pfeiffer), or to the passage on 
Arcadian rivers in Hymn 1.18ff.. Pp.148f. n.3: the confusion in mss between com- 
parative and superlative forms is not confined to Hellenistic poetry. For in- 
eke in comedy see Holzinger on Aristophanes PZu.67, Handley on Menander 
Dysk. 128. 

51: note that Theocritus 18.23 has Aoetootc. 58: lrAato also Timachidas Rho- 
dius, Suppl.Hel2.770.3. 62: the distinction in Epya between ‘worked fields' and 
‘work' generally is not always clear. For instance, in the Paros inscription a- 
bout Archilochus (most conveniently printed in M.Treu's edition of the poet, p.42), 
both translations would make good sense. 66-7: cf. also Moschus 2.28-30. 66: one 
reason why xopootaciar is a popular word in elegiacs is its metrical convenience. 
The end of the pentameter is a common sedes (e.g. AP 7.613, Hermesianax fr.7.58, 
Antipater of Sidon 593 Gow-Page). P.187 n.2: on 6alywow cf. also Dover, Greek Pop- 
ular Morality, 138ff.. 88. B. does not make the point that in good Attic otfSoc 
= 'breast' (without sexual differentiation) and tutSdc = ‘female breast’ (LSJ 
S.V., Pollux 2.163; cf. Aristophanes, Thesm.640, Antiphanes fr.106, Menander, 
Sam.266, 536, 540), but in the Kotne othSoc becomes the predominant form. 

P.203 n.1: there is no metrical objection to Sdona at Euripides Her. 376: see 
Bond ad loc.. 93: ptAov perhaps deserves a note in view of Adkins' discussion of 
the word's Homeric meaning, CQ 33(1963), 30ff.. 100: cf. also ‘Aristaenetus' 2.21. 
15, dGondCerc th meétvtww Giata, i.e. you force their gaze on you. 102: for wioddc 
= 'punishment' cf. also probably SuppZ.H#eZZ.958.10, an anonymous elegy. P.223 n.5: 
on & and ue/ua see also Kathleen Forbes, Glotta 37(1958), 179ff.. 116: on Sounidc 
add Rhianus, Coll.Alex. fr.55, and possibly ? Euphorion, zbid. fr.177.3. I cannot 
trace B.'s reference to 'Rhianus fr.20P': is this possibly a misprint? 116-7: B. 
may miss here a characteristically Callimachean pun. The poet writes épéer (‘will 
say') just after he has used AcEettar (in the sense ‘will collect’). 

117: B. has no note on the juxtaposition of superlative and positive forms, 
OABtotav ... ual evtatwva, which is not common, but cf. Sophocles 47.669, Euripides 
Hipp. 348. 131: B. should have noted that at Homer 7.2.13] two papyri (P.Leeds 4, 
P.Berlin 6869) have the reading énévevce as well as two quotations of the passage 
in Athenaeus 2.66c and Atticus in Eusebius Praep.Evang.15.4.9 (cf. American Stud- 
tes in Papyrology 71970) 20f.). P.242 n.1: I am not sure that Theocritus 14.24 
is a good parallel for the chiastic repetition at v.135 of the hymn, since Theo- 
critus seems to me not so much ironic as an attempt to imitate the pathetic re- 
petitions of popular speech, e.g. Menander Px.506f. 141: on the prayer for the 
return of the divinity B. fails to cite Theocritus 15.149. 

I noticed the other day that one commentator described this type of work as 
"a hysterical and loud exhibition of one's unprecedented intellectual misery and 
utter inadequacy’. B. splendidly and magisterially gives the lie to that cry of 
despair. He deserves our warmest thanks for providing so rich a feast. 
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It has been a matter for great regret that the Athlone Press, which by 1978 
was already in deep financial difficulty, was unable to include, as Professor 
Courtney had wished, a critical text to accompany his Commentary on the Satires 
of Juvenal, which was published in 1980. Readers of Juvenal, whether professional 
scholars or not, will be grateful to the editors of Instrumentum Litterarum for 
having chosen as the first of their series Courtney's text of Juvenal. 

The text is plain without critical apparatus. As the editor states, it is 
not ‘a formal critical edition but a reading text which can be used both with my 
commentary and independently of it'. Daggers in the right hand margin of the text 
lead the reader to the very brief critical notes placed at the end of each satire. 
There are ten such notes at the end of the first satire (171 lines) and forty- 
nine at the end of the sixth (707 lines including the 0 lines), indicating, as 
the editor claims, 'all the places in which the text of Juvenal is seriously in 
doubt'. Courtney has included in the text some emendations that are not quite 
certain, in order to prevent the reader from stumbling, but the presence of a dag- 
ger will draw attention to difficulties which are usually discussed in detail in 
the Commentary. 

For information on manuscript evidence it will be necessary for the reader 
to turn to Clausen's OCT or to the summary treatment in Courtney's Commentary, 
pp.55-58. He may also be referred now to R.J.Tarrant's useful piece on Juvenal 
in L.D.Reynolds (ed.), Texts and Transmission, Oxford 1983. Courtney has aimed 
to depart as little as possible from Clausen's OCT, except in matters of punctu- 
ation; an example of change of punctuation is 3.78: in caelum, iusseris, ibit, 
where, it is argued in the Commentary, that cusseris ' is a jussive perfect sub- 
junctive acting as the protasis of a paratactic condition’. In some places where 
Juvenal's thought it somewhat disjointed, as at e.g. 1.73-76 and 137-8, the lines 
are enclosed in round brackets as if to be read as an aside. This seems an un- 
necessary over-emphasis in presenting a discursive poet. Courtney makes sparing 
used of transposition: his suggested transposition of 1.37-41 to follow 54 or 57 
is convincingly rejected by Reeve, CR 33(1983), 32, who is also sceptical of 
Courtney's proposed transposition of 118 and 119 in the notoriously problematical 
passage 6.115-132. On problems of authenticity and interpolation Courtney follows 
the judicious conservatism of Housman rather than the zealous joy of the hunt for 
interpolation that is particularly associated with Jachmann. Of recent suggestions 
in this field he accepts Reeve's proposed deletion at 7.191-2 (cR 21(1971), 328). 

A welcome aspect of Courtney's edition is his incorporation or mention of 
significant contributions to the text made since the appearance of Clausen's text 
(1959). It must suffice to mention a few. He rightly puts into the text his own 
emendation Druswn for surdwn of the paradosis at 13.249, but is less convincing 
in introducing altis in place of uZZie at 13.36. His suggestion of tra debebit 
(10.313) is tempting, but he ought also to have mentioned Clausen's suggestion 
ex tra (see app.crit. of OCT). At 15.85-6 he rightly accepts J.G.Griffith's Pro- 
metheu, | donasti terris, a quasi-high style apostrophe that is characteristic 
of the tired manner of late Juvenal. Martyn's exsecrata (6.415) of the female 
sadist, an emendation which is recommended in Courtney's Commentary, is worthy 
of its place in the notes if not in the text itself. Nisbet's taettamque with ur- 
bem in place of mediamque of the manuscripts (11.12), one of the best of modern 
emendations, is rightly placed in the text; likewise his neat tzbi vita et (13. 
57). Also his cwmilos (8.251) which avoids a repetition of Cimbros (lines 249 and 
251 in the transmission) is mentioned in the notes; it perhaps deserves a place 
in the text. Of earlier emendations Courtney rightly puts into his text Thierfel- 
der's excellent suggestion credo at 6.57 (Clausen retains cedo of the manuscripts, 
and mentions credo in his app.crit.). Of suggestions not mentioned by Clausen but 
incorporated in Courtney's text or mentioned in his notes the following are typi- 
cal examples: Highet's migrabat in place of signabat (9.76), Leo's inhians Anton- 
dus in place of atque hine surrounded by daggers (8.105), Housman's Polycliti | 
aera, Astanorum uetera ornamenta in place of haee Astanorwn u. o. (3.217f.). 

Courtney's text is not, and does not purport to be a substitute for a criti- 
cal edition with textual apparatus. It is to be used as a valuable adjunct to his 
Commentary or as an attractively presented instrument aimed at reading Juvenal 
for pleasure. 
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